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structure were more adequate than ample. The Virginia
plantation houses were elegant, at any rate when they were
first built, but they were by the standards cf English mag-
nates small and cheap. Even Westover was far from being a
Weburn or a Chatsworth. The little citios were clean and
often in parts elegant; Charleston was beautiiul. But they
were small and provincial compared not only with London,
but with the Edinburgh of Principal Robertson, the Glasgow
of Professor Adam Smith and James Watt, the Birmingham
of Joseph Priestley. They were more outposts of the old
world than capitals of the new.
Far more American, and far more touching to the historical
imagination, are the old towns of the Middle West, They
are not old by American, much less by European standards;
some of them, St. Louis and Cincinnati, have become great
cities like other great American cities. It is not the cities
that made the grade but the little towns which did not that
are touching and symbolic. Vincennes, Marietta, Bardstown,
Lexington; these were centres of civilization, of learning, of
religion, of commerce. Some like Gallipolis represent highly
unsuccessful enterprises ; others had their brief day and now
are content to be minor centres like Cairo, Here was an
early college; there an early cathedral. This town had the
first steamboat in its region; that sank all its capital in a now
grass-grown canal. And all around these little settlements
was the forest or the ominous empty meadows of Kentucky's
"dark and bloody ground," All around them were the
Indians; the southern^ kinsmen of the Iroquois; new tribes
like the Choctaw and the Cherokee. New names replaced
old Indian names. Pontiac and Tecumseh played the role of
Powhatan and King Philip. There were wars and massacres.
Chicago remembers the massacre of Fort Dearborn; all the
West remembers Tippecanoe and Fallen Timbers; knows who
opened Ohio, who Alabama, for whom Jackson and Fort
Wayne are named. That typical Middle-Western town,
Muncie, Indiana, the city made famous as "Middletown,"
gets its name from an Indian tribe whose chief, Little Turtle,
gave his daughter in marriage to the white adventurer who
opened up the region as Powhatan had given Pocahontas to
John Rolfe. The place-names show the intermingling of
races and cultures in the vast forest land. Indian names are